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PREFACE 



The version of A Curriculum for English published 
here is an extension of the suggestions made in the Woods 
Curriculum Workshop of 1961; it is the result of a peculi- 
arly close collaboration between Nebraska classroom 
teachers and scholars from Nebraska and the country at 
large- -a collaboration particularly intense between 1961 
and 1964. The curriculum covers the years of kindergar- 
ten through high school in detail and makes suggestions for 
the first year of college. It is not a panacea for present 
problems in the teaching of English; it is more like a half 
formed slave struggling to free itself from the stone. In 
some cases, the materials represent the state of the art 
in 1961; in some cases, that of 1967; many of the materials 
are as incomplete, as imperfect or simplistic as the group 
which created them. They are offered to remind their 
audience that scholars can concern themselves with schools 
and that teachers can fulfill the demands of scholarship; 
they are also offered for whatever use they may have in the 
classroom. Since hundreds of people collaborated in the 
creation of these materials, no names are attached to them. 
They should remain anonymous and peregrine. 
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Development Center 
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INTROD UCTION TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 



The Nebraska elementary program is divided into units; the 
units center in the study of literature, often literature read aloud, and 
include work in language and composition integral to such study. It 
may be in order to describe the premises of the program. 

I. Premises of the Program 

For at least twenty centuries, the best literature produced in 
the western world was presented orally to audiences of many ages and 
social levels. And if it is true that great audiences produce great 
artists, then the audiences of such literature must have penetrated its 
meaning and been sensitive to its literary merit; there must have been 
some route of interchange of inspiration continually open between 
writers and audiences. From this it does not follow that children who 
.as yet do not read should be insensible to the attractions of fine litera- 
ture when it is appropriate to their level of intellect, imagination and 
rhythmic sense. Before a child is able to read, before he is able to 
cope with the only partially systematic English graphemic system, he 
has the neeu to come in contact with literature: if he cannot read, he 
can surely oe read to- -and this is a basic notion of the early units in 



We should surprise few teachers in saying that children can 
tell stories, oral tales, cycles of tales; they can create their own 
literary culture so to speak, and they perhaps can do this best at the 
prompting and inspiration of excellent literary works. Storytelling 
modeled and unmodeled, is thus a foundation activity suggested in this 
curriculum. The child's basically oral approach to literature will 
change as he masters reading skills, but he must know and feel that 
tli6S6 reading skills are worth learning# 

The elementary school program for language, literature and 
composition should not be confused with a reading program. It is 
neither such a program nor a substitute for such a program. The 
development of methods for the teaching of reading is the proper con- 
cern of the reading expert and not of this study. Further linguistic 
research may lead to improvements in methods for the teaching of 
reading; and, when sufficient research data indicates that these 
improvements have been made, they should be synthesized in this 
curriculum. Our concern is with showing such literature as will make 
reading worth the effort, composition an exercise in the imitation of 
excellence, and language study more than a bore. 
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The language, literature and composition program for the 
elementary school is designed to teach students (1) to comprehend the 
more frequent oral and written conventions of literature composed for 
ycung children- -formal or generic conventions or simple rhetorical 
conventions; (2) to control these linguistic and literary conventions in 
their own writing; and (3) to comprehend consciously the more frequent 

grammatical conventions which they can handle in their speaking and 
writing. 

One who plans an elementary curriculum must first identify the 
basic generalizations of the discipline, second, represent these gen- 
eralizations so that they can be taught to children, and third, build a 
spiral curriculum which covers those basic concepts in ever greater 
depth thus developing a progressively more sophisticated understand- 
mg of them. Once introduced in a relatively simple lashion, a concept 
will be treated somewhat more intensively each time it appears. All 
in all, the units of the curriculum intend to expose the student repeat- 
edly to facts and ideas that he may use in order to proceed inductively 
to general conclusions about the conventions of good literature. 

The child's sense of logic develops from an intuitive, anthropo- 
morphic apprehension to the more analytical apprehension of the 
junior high school student. The curriculum's sequence of literary works 
and of suggested analogous compositions endeavors to display the same 
progress from the "mythic" and anthropomorphic to the realistic and 
the analytic, although this does not imply that the program at its upper 
levels ignores "fabulous" literature and comparable compositional 
forms. (The basic attitudes toward the psychology of children's 
literature, its relation to cognition, and the place of its emergence in 
psychology upon which this curriculum is based are set forth in the 
following books: Philippe Aries, L' Enfant et la vie familiale sous 
j_ancien regime ; Ja.i Van Den Berg, "Adults and Children, " in The 
Ck g n f in g Njtture of Man: Northrup Frye, Design for Learning “T~a 
modification of the generic theory used in this program] . ) ** 



H. The Units 

The materials for the curriculum program in the elementary 
school consist of seventy specific units for the various grade levels 
plus^ two packets of ancillary materials: Poetry for the Elementary 
— 3 des and Language Explorations for die Elementar y Grades. The 
units suggested for the elementary level endeavor to arrange literary 
works in an articulated sequence designed to develop the concepts 
essential to the literature program in the spiral fashion mentioned 
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above. Sixty-nine of the units are divided into nine groups or "pseudo- 
genres": * 



folk tales 
fanciful stories 
animal stories 



adventure stories 

myth 

fable 



other lands and people 
historical fiction 
biography 



Some of the selections in the curriculum could obviously be placed in 
more than one group, but such a classification serves the purposes of 
the curriculum in that it allows for stress on certain elements of stories, 
which in turn allows the sequential development of the principles of the 
program. The stories have not for the most part been selected because 
they "fit" into one of the nine categories; rather, the committees have 
first selected literary works of substantial merit and then fitted cate- 
gories to serve the purposes of the program most conveniently. 

During a 1963 summer workshop supported by the Woods Founda- 
tion, the entire elementary program was revised and new units were 
developed, following a consistent format adopted during the process of 
revision. Some explanation of each section of the revised units may be 
helpful. 



( 1 ) 



Core Text 



From the versions of stories or the editions of books recommen- 
ded as core selections for each unit, the committees of teachers who 
worked on the Nebraska project have selected those versions or editions 
which they feel have the most usefulness to the program or the highest 
degree of literary integrity. It is not absolutely essential that the 
teacher always use the version or edition recommended, but she should 
make sure that any version used will be entirely suitable to the 
objectives of the unit. Core selections which are short and difficult to 
obtain are occasionally reprinted in the packets. 

(2) Alternate Selections 

Most packets list suitable substitutes for the core selections, 
should the teacher not be able to obtain or for any reason not wish to 
use the core selection. These alternates may be treated in much the 
same fashion as that suggested for the core selection: they will afford 
the teacher variety in materials as she teaches the program over a 
period of years. The alternate selections may also remind the teacher 



1 The other unit of the seventy is recommended for the sixth grade 
level and discusses the poetry of Robert Frost. 
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that she is strongly urged to develop her own units when she discovers 
other materials suitable to the program. 

(3) General Introduction 

This section of each unit outlines the major objectives of the unit, 
discusses the "genre" of the works presented, and outlines the relation- 
ship between the unit in question and other units in the curriculum. 

The articulation of the units in the program is extremely impor- 
tant: it gives the teacher of one grade some idea of what her students 
have done previously and what they will be expected to do later. It may 
save her from resorting to drills that will "teach her students to handle 
the language properly, " in a vain attempt to cover every area of English 
in one grade. 

The units which are suggested in the literature and composition 
program are not necessarily to be used at a particular grade level. • 
They are sliding units: that is, the grade levels are suggested only. In 
dealing with the better students, the teacher may wish to cover both the 
first and second g^ade packets by the end of the child’s first year in 
school. Again, in dealing with the slower students, the teacher may 
not cover more than the first half of the first grade units. The interests 
and abilities of the class will dictate the most suitable rate of presenta- 
tion as well as the order of the units within a grade level packet. Some- 
times it is mentioned that one unit should be taught before or after some 
other unit in the same grade level, but for the most part the order 
during any one year is left entirely to the teacher. 

It is important, however, that the program follow the general 
sequence established within each classification . Within each "verti- 
cal" series of units (all the units on "folk tales, " on "fanciful stories, " 
on myth, fable, etc. ) there is a definite progression from the first 
grade through the sixth grade units in the complexity of concepts 
presented. The charts on pages following show how these vertical 
sequences work, and how the progression from grade to grade is 
accomplished. 

For instance, the "fable" units in the first two grades introduce the 
child to the common devices and patterns of the simplest fables. The 
literary purposes of those devices and patterns are exhibited by 
stories in the third grade unit. The fourth grade "fable" unit and the fifth 
grade uniton the fables of ancient India offer a more intensive, more 
analytical study of the classical fable form; the series culmii. tes in the 
sixth grade study of Kenneth Grahame’s The W ind in the W illow s : the 
"epic" fable in a humorous, satiric, allegorical representation of the 
steady and the gross in modern society. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL UNITS 



FOLK 



FANCIFUL 



ANIMAL 



ADVENTURE 



trade 

1 


Little Red Hen 
Three Billy 
Goats Gruff 
The Ginger- 
bread Boy 


Little Black 
Sambo 
Peter Rabbit 
Where the 
Wild Things 
Are 


Millions of Cats 
The Elephant' s 
Child 

How the Rhino- 
ceros Got His 
Skin 

Ferdinand 


Little Tim and 
the Brave Sea 
Captain 

The Little Island 




Little Red Rid- 


And to Think 


Blaze and the 


The 500 Hats of 




ing Hood 


That I Saw 


Forest Fire 


Bartholomew 




Story of the 


It on Mul- 


How Whale Got 


Cubbins 


2 


Three Pigs 


berry 


His Throat 






Story of the 


Street 


The Beginning 


The Bears on 




Three Bears 




of the Arma- 


Hemlock 








dillos 


Mountain 








The Cat That 










Walked by 










Himself 






Sleeping 


The Five 


The Blind Colt 


Winnie- the -Pooh 




Beauty 


Chinese 


How the Camel 






Cinderella 


Brothers 


Got His Hump 


Mr, Popper's 


3 


or the Little 


Madeline 


How the Leopard 


Penguins 




Glass Slipper 


Madeline's 


Got His Spots 






Mother Holle 


Rescue 


The Sing-Song of 










Old Man 










Kangaroo 






Febold 


Charlotte' s 


Brighty of the 




4 


Feboldson 


Web 


Grand Canyon 


Homer Price 




Tall Tale 


The Snow 




The Merry Adven 




America 


Queen 


King of the Wind 


tures of Robin 




Rapunzel 


The Lion, the 




Hood 


5 


The Woodcut- 


Witch, and 




Island of the Blue 




ter' s Child 


the Wardrobe 


Dolphins 




The Three 










Languages 









The Seven 
Voyages of 
Sinbad 



Alice in Won- 
derland and Big R ed 
Through the 
Looking Glass 
A Wrinkle in 
Time 



of Tom Sawyer 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL UNITS - Continued 



OTHER HISTORICAL 



BIOG- 





MYTH 


. FABLE 


LANDS AND 
PEOPLE 


FICTION 


RAPHY 


Grade 

1 


The Story of 
the First 
Butterflies 
The Story of 
the First 
Woodpecker 


The Dog and 
the Shadow 
The Town 
Ivlouse and 
The Country 
Mouse 


A Pair of 
Red Clogs 




They Were 
Strong and 
Good 
George 
Washing- 
ton 


2 


The Golden 
Touch 


The Hare and 
the Tortoise 
The Ant and 
the Grass- 
hopper 


Crow Boy 


Caroline and 
Her Kettle 
Named 
Maud 


Ride on the 
Wind 


3 


Daedalus and 
Icarus 
Clytie 
Narcissus 


Chanticleer 
and the Fox 
The 

Musicians 
of Bremen 


The Red 
Balloon 


The Courage 
of Sarah 
Noble 


Christopher 
Columbus 
and His 
Brothers 


4 


Hiawatha's 
Fasting 
Theseus and 
the Minotaur 


Jacobs: The 
Fables of 
Aesop 


A Brother 
for the 
Orphe- 
lines 


Little House 
on the 
Prairie 


Willa 

Leif the 
Lucky 



Arachne 
Phaeton and the 
Chariot of 
The Sun 



The Match- 
lock Gun 



Ceres anc* 
Prosperine 
Atalanta's 
Race 
Jason 

The Labors of 
Hercules 



Bidpai Fables The Door in Children of Dr. George 
Jataka Tales the Wall the Covered Washing- 



Wagon 
This Dear- 
Bought 
Land 



ton Carver ; 
Scientist 



The Children 
of Odin 
The Hobbit 



The Wind in 
the Willows 



Hans 
Brinker 
Secret of 
the Andes 



The Book of Cartier 
King Arthur Sails the 
and hi s St. 

Noble Lawrence 

Knights 



CORRELATIVE UNITS: "You Come Too" - Poetry of Robert Frost- Grade 6; 
Poetry for the Elementar y Grades; Language Explorations for Elementary 
Grades. ~~ ~ 
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Insofar as fables usually treat of animals acting with human 
characteristics, the fourth grade unit on fables is related to all the 
elementary units containing stories about animals. As the study of a 
form which characteristically vises the oblique perspectives of satire, 
symbolism, and allegory, the series on the fable points to many other 
units concerned with other levels of meaning and with simple symbol- 
ism (for example, the Grade 5 unit, The Door in the Wall) , Besides 
coordinating with other elementary units in an informal investigation of 
literary forms, expressions, and meanings, this fourth grade "fable" 
unit helps to form an important foundation for more analytical second- 
ary units: units which take up the satiric vise of the fable (ninth and 
twelfth grade units on satire); units which take up more sophisticated 
Greek literature (seventh grade unit on the classical myth, ninth grade 
unit on the epic, and tenth grade unit on tragedy); and units which take 
up techniques for attacking secondary levels of meaning (Grade 7 units, 
The Making of Stories and The Meaning of Stories ). 

Insofar as the fourth grade unit studies stories which express 
Greek moral idealism, it relates to die entire curriculum's considera- 
tion of literature as a vehicle for expressing the corruption of the nature 
of the good life and for expressing imaginatively the essential moral and 
ethical precepts and assumptions of our culture. 

Again, the sequence of units on the folk tale, beginning with the 
first grade, presents familiar folk tales selected from a great variety 
of cultures and recorded in a great variety of modes; these works share 
characteristics stemming from their common origin in the body of oral 
folk traditions. The first grade unit concentrates on the oral and 
repetitive features of the folk tale; the second grade unit exhibits com- 
mon plot patterns in a series of stories; and the third grade unit 
introduces the student to the magical world of fairy-land and reviews 
the common structural motifs of folk literature; the fourth grade unit 
and one fifth grade unit examine the tall tale, the most typical form of 
American folk literature. The other fifth grade unit on folk tales builds 
upon the knowledge of all those units to begin an investigation of the 
symbolic and allegorical meanings that the devices common to all folk 
literature tend to express. The stories become more rewarding as 
they become more complex. 

(4) Background information for the teacher 

This section discusses stylistic characteristics of the works, 
their structure, motif, theme, and the author and his style. Not every 
topic is included in every unit--for instance, a discussion of the author 
is not always pertinent or possible. 



• • • 
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Nose: The material included in this section of each unit, as well as 

that in the General Introduction, is for the teacher: it is not intended 
to be communicated directly to students at the elementary level. These 
materials are provided on the assumption that a teacher will teach more 
effectively if she understands something of the literary nature of stories 
and of their place in the curriculum. The teacher should know all that 
she can about the meaning and literary method of the work so that, 
whenever and wherever she can, she may bring to the students those 
insights that she has and, more importantly, so that she can encourage 
her students when they show evidence of gaining insights themselves. 

But the teacher should not deliver lectures and ready-made 
literary analyses to elementary school children. She should 
not deliver the background material in the units to students 
but lead them when and as they can to perceive what a work 
is about. She should not ask children to recognize and apply 
the technical critical terminology of the interpretive analyses 
given in these sections of the units: the primary purpose of 
the curriculum is to create understanding, not conventional 
bourgeois citizens or polite little boys, however desirable 
the creation of these may be. 

Presumably the children will enjoy the stories j they will gain some 
initial bits of evidence for an eventual inductive recognition of the nature 
of some kinds of literature; and the patterns of the stories will furnish 
them with some preliminary tools for their own attempts to organize 
their own experiences into forms that others can understand and enjoy. * 

(5) Suggested procedures 

In planning with the literature units, the teacher must remember 
that the most important single facet of the program is the child's ex- 
perience with the literature itself. Even as the poet endeavors to 
establish his relationship to his audience, so the teacher should seek 



^ The editors should like here to acknowledge their indebtedness during 
the preparation of these introductory essays to two of the most prom- 
inent books on children's literature, May Hill Arbuthnot's Children 
and Books and Huck and Young's Children's Literature in the Elemen - 
tary School . Every elementary teacher should have these two standard 
works on her personal bookshelf. She also might see "Analyzing 
Literature in the Elementary Institute, " an article by Paul A. Olson 
and Ned S. Hedges in Source Book on English Institutes for Elemen - 
tary T eachers (published by MLA-NCTE, 1965) for notes on 
techniques and sample analyses. 



to establish rapport with her audience before she begins to read to the 
children. The teacher who reads should be familiar with her story 
whether she reads it or tells it. She should know the rhythms of the 
sentences, the rhythm of the plot. She should nave practiced the story 
so that she can read it through with a sense of the music of its language 
and meaning. If the book is illustrated, she should know when to show 
pictures a?ad when not to show pictures. If the child reads a story or a 
creative composition to the class, he should have an opportunity to 
prepare himself for the reading. He, too, should have an opportunity 
to establish his rapport with the class. The reading of good literature 
to children or the reading of good literature by children should not be 
regarded as a reward for good behavior or something to do if the class 
has time; it should constitute a basic part of the school curriculum. 

The fact that the suggested procedures are divided into various 
sections- -literature, composition, language exploration, extended 
activities-- should not lure the teacher into believing that these activi- 
ties are separate and unconnected. These divisions are made purely 
for the sake of convenience and uniformity in the organization of the 
units. The composition and language activities must grow directly out 
of the child’s experience with the literature; the teacher should seize 
upon opportunities to unify activities and literature presentation. It is a 
basic premise of this curriculum that probably the best baris for build- 
ing a child's competence in composition and his understanding of the • 
nature and possibilities of his native language is an exposure to litera- 
ture of superior quality over a relatively long period of time. The 
composition section rarely makes a distinction between oral and written 
composition exercises; this decision is left to the teacher on the basis 
of the abilities, interest, and readiness of her students. 

(6) Poetry 

Two "core” poetry texts are recommended for the elementary 
program: May Hill Arbuthnot's Time for Poetry and The Golden 
Treasury of Poetry , edited by Louis Untermeyer. In each of the units, 
related poems are suggested for study in connection with the units. If 
the poem recommended appears in one of these two "core" books, its 
title and author are listed. Poems for Grades K-6, along with sugges- 
tions for the teaching of poetry in the elementary school, are combined 
in the ancillary packet Poetry for the Elementary Grades . 

(7) Bibliography 

The study of the core book should not end the unit. If the student 
has properly mastered the concepts which the core book is intended to 
communicate, he should be ready to go on to read further works. The 
works suggested in the bibliography of the literature units vary in 
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difficulty and in appeal to children, but each is related to the central 
matter studied in the unit. It is better for the teacher to overestimate 
the reading ability of the child than to underestimate it when she selects 
individualized readings which cluster about the core readings. The units 
presume that the teacher has made a careful effort to take an inventory 
of the child's literary interests to discover what books he reads, what 
books are read to him at home, what kinds of television programs he 
sees — in short, the kinds of entertainment which nourish him. A 
teacher who knows such things and knows them well may be better able 
to supply appropriate works for individual student reading. 

III. Literature 

A. The Child's World and Children's Literature ; 

It may be useful for us to set forth our conceptions of the history 
and purpose of children's literature. 

Children's literature as a species of literature addressed exclu- 
sively to an audience of children would seem to have appeared fairly 
recently, emerging as a significant species only in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Recent historians of childhood relate both the appearance and 
the distinguishing features of children's literature to changes which 
have occurred in the social pattern of western life- -to changes in the 
idea of ideal childhood and ideal family pattern as these relate to gen- 
eral community patterns. As adult life became more complex in its 
technology and more remote from the life of the child, a separate 
species of literature appeared, setting forth the myths of childhood as 
opposed to the myths of adulthood. Whereas sixteenth century books 
for children are generally didactic books about the adult roles of a 
craftsman or a gentleman, or religious books which speak rather 
frankly of sex, death, and the meaning of life, the eighteenth century 
begins to produce a distinctive children's literature. The evidence 
available to us suggests that children in earlier times who read fiction 
at all read easy a,dult works- — romances and fables--which were not 
censored to protect the "delicacy" of the child. The change from 
uncensored adult literature for children to a literature written specifi- 
cally for a child audience appears rather obviously in The Perrault 
Mother Goose (1724). While the Perrault book contains such one time 
folktales as "LittleRed Riding-Hood, " "Tom Thumb, " and "Blue Beard, •• 
the language of the tales is adapted to make them appropriate to a 

children's audience; they already display the special aesthetic features 
which mark children's literature- -the aesthetic distance, the broad 
strokes and colors, the use of incremental repetition, the symmetrical 
episodic plot, and so forth. The sexual detail remains rather more 
frank than contemporary taste would dictate for children's books and 
the moral symbolism rather more obviously pointed by a moral. 
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Today's child reads a literature radically different from adult 
literature partly because he lives in a world radically separated from 
the adult world. At the pre-school or early school level he tends, as 
Piaget has shown, to see "nature" immediately before him and to relate 
its events to anthropomorphic personal or semipersonal forces rather 
than to an impersonal causal continuum. Technological specialization 
has destroyed the world of open shops through which the medieval- 
Renaissance <”hild wandered, of benches where he took his place beside 
his father to learn his trade, and has replaced it with a professional- 
industrial world where adult roles are neither public nor obvious. 

New urban industrial social patterns generally project the American 
child from basic adult experiences of sexuality, war, and death. Con- 
comitantly, the child's literature portrays generally a nonnaturalistic, 
nonscientinc physical world which may have more in common with that 
of the Greek myth-maker than with that, of the contemporary adult. It 
deals with those roles in human society which are publicly and easily 
under stood- -often those symbolized by special apparel-- the roles of 
peasant and king, of fireman, trainman, carpenter, and shipman. 

Death and sex are either not presented at all or presented in a flattened 
form: the wolf "eats up" Little Red Riding-Hood at no pain to her, the 
Prince's romance with Rapunzel is a rescue and a ride. Modern ver- 
sions of "Red Riding-Hood" softer the ending even further, allowing the 
woodsman to find her cowering in the kitchen instead of in the wolf's 
belly. As adult social relations in the public world become more com- 
plex, the central social group in most literature that is attractive to 
children (aside from fable and myth) comes to be the family. Beyond the 
family group in modern children's literature, the world is distorted, 
comic, or even mysterious, dark, fearful, and wildly grotesque. 

(Conrad may have exaggerated slightly, but only slightly, when in writ- 
ing ctbout Galsworthy's Forsyte Saga , he said that all fairy and folk 
literature is essentially about the home. ) To the degree that children 
do not understand the deeper, more complex motives and considera- 
tions which govern adult behavior, their literature presents flat 
characters. In its treatment of nature, of social roles and social life, 
of inner drives and inner psychological life, children's literature is set 
at some distance from adult ways of conceiving- -not necessarily at 
equal distance from children's ways. Perhaps anachronistically the 
literature which most appeals to children is often called fanciful, 
surrealistic, mythic, improbable (anachronistically because probability 
is relative to the experience which measures it). In any case, teachers 
of children's literature could well consider how and why children's 
literature is different, how it sees things in a different slant of light 
from adult literature, particularly from so-called naturalistic or 
realistic adult literature which is more or less illusionistic or more or 
less an exploration of adult psychology. 



B. 



The sense of form and plot: 



If, in its treatment of nature, society, and the human personality, 
children's literature differs from modern adult literature, it also differs 
in aesthetic or style at the level of the organization of sentences and 
larger units. The characteristic aesthetic devices of the children's 
story (the episodic plot, the quick action with a sudden ending, the 
emphasis on rhythmic excitement, onomatopoeia, repetitive oral form- 
ulae, etc. ) appear to appeal to senses of rhythm and form which are 
basic in the child and almost innate. So also do the common plot 
patterns. 

The units of the curriculum repeatedly present variations of the 
four structural motifs of children's literature which are related to the 
sense of family and "other -than- family": (1) a small person's journey 
from home to isolation away from home; (2) a small person's or a 
hero's journey from home to a confrontation with a monster; (3) a help- 
less figure's rescue from a harsh home and the miraculous creation of 
a secure home; and (4) a conflict between a wise beast and a foolish 
beast. The family unit and the home are described as ultimately good, 
even if, as in (3) above, it may not be so originally for a small hero. 

That terrors lurk outside the home in many stories--wolves, tigers, 
the "dread of the forest"-- may reflect the mystery of the technologi- 
cally-oriented outside world for the child. 

Various forms of the four basic plot patterns, appearing in many 
works throughout the program, should give the students some of the 
"form consciousness" which Mr. James Squire has indicated to be basic 
to reading and to composition. Rather than over-emphasize similarities 
among stories, a teacher should help students to see how a single plot 
type can be the vehicle of many different meanings; in short- she should 
point out similarities in order that the children recognize the differences 
in meaning and content. 
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All children's books do not "mean" the same thing. Stories which 
deal with the child leaving home may all dramatize much the same 
familial values, but the evils which each child encounters are usually 
quite different, and suggest a different meaning within each story. Peter 
Rabbit, Bartholomew Cubbins, and Little Red Riding-Hood all come 
from good homes, but Peter Rabbit meets the monstrous Mr. McGregor 
because he is imprudent; Bartholomew meets the monstrous king and 
the monstrous executioner because the social system in which he lives 
is unjust and silly; and Little Red Riding-Hood is destroyed simply 
because she is too little to make the discriminations needed before one 
is to venture beyond the home. The monsters encountered by the 



children in Little House on the Prairie are monsters which actually 
confronted the pioneers; natural disaster, snow, drought, Indians; 
the monsters which Pecos Dill encounters are similar frontier mon- 
sters, but presented in a different fictional mode, in an exaggerated 
heroic form* In the case of stories which begin in a harsh home, the 
fairy godmother who comes to rescue Cinderella is only a substitute 
parent; the guardian angel who comes to rescue the child in the 
"Woodcutter's Child" is more than this, for she is a kind of picture of 
conscience, of those things which remind us of our innocence and of 
our guilt. * 

To accede to the above analysis of children's fiction may not be 
to teach it differently, except as a study of children's fiction from this 
perspective may bring a teacher to try more seriously to visualize what 
a specific child may see in a specific piece of fiction. The children's 
literature program of the Nebraska Curriculum Development Center, 
however, is organized not to pass over the peculiar features of chiidicn o 
literature but to place them in a heightened light so that, for instance, 
a single unit will contain nothing but stories in which nature takes on a. 
mythic life and force or in which a child or miniscule figure journeys 
away from home to encounter a monster. The children are never asked 
to interpret a story directly; they certainly are not invited to become 
symbol mongers; the interpretation which they do, they do by picturing 
stages in the action of a story, dramatizing it. After they have a fairly 
good sense of the resources of a narrative mode, they write, in the 
mode of the story, a work of their own. What this method may do is 



1 Hence a teacher may properly be concerned with what may be spoken 
of as a "moral" or "philosophic" comment of a work for children — if 
one understands these words in a sense which is not too heavy handed. 
For instance, in works for children, the good person is usually beauti- 
ful and the wicked person, ugly: a technique which does not suggest 
that goodness makes one beautiful or that wickedness makes one ugly 
but which uses beauty as a symbol for goodness and ugliness for 
•wickedness. The actions of ugly and beautiful people frequently 
establish the moral polarity of the work. Thus, good people in chil- 
dren's works are often portrayed as capable, through their goodness, 
of transforming the society about them (for instance in Cinderella or 
Little Tim), and the good are usually pictured as transparent and 
honest; what lies on the surface is one with what is within; on the 
other hand, evil and ugly people are full of mere complexity- -as con- 
niving, rationalistic, designing, subtle, and utterly closed 
sensibilities. (Footnote continued on next page. ) 
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to give children a scaffolding for the writing of rather longer composi- 
tions than would conventionally appear in their writing. It may also 
give them an opportunity to exploit, for their own purposes, the concep- 
tual "gestalts, " the rhythmic and aesthetic devices, of a body of art 
which answers to their peculiar understandings. 

IV. Composition * 

The program in composition tries to give the elementary student: 

(1) a sense of the expressive possibilities of the sound of 
language; 

(2) a capacity to manipulate syntactic patterns and to choose the 
"most desirable" syntactic pattern; 

(3) a capacity to manipulate simple rhetorical devices (metaphor, 
simile, etc. ) and a simple understanding of how consideration 
of the relation between speaker and audience affects one's 
handling of oral and written language; and 

(4) a capacity to write in fictional modes analogous to those 
studied in literature readings and to add more analytic modes 
of writing to these very gradually. 



In its portrayal of a moral universe children's literature does not 
always suggest the tragic sense that virtue and reward are not one, 
that both sorrow and lifegiving rain fall on the just and the unjust 
alike. The rewards of virtue in children's literature are granted 
from above almost, and they are both spiritual and physical. Cinder- 
ella receives the reward of the prince and happiness; Little Tim, a 
secure return to his home and success in school. On the other hand, 
the designing, secretive, and complex are not destroyed from above 
but destroy them selves- -or somehow shed their wickedness; and 
their cruelty and wickedness almost never originate in the child's 
group but in the adult group- -with the stepmother, with the unknown 
man who persecutes the black stallion; with large monsters whose 
actions are inexplicable; with the military stoats and weasels who 
take over Toad Hail. Thus, there is a sense of a kind of "granting" 
in the rewarding of good and of "earning" in the rewarding of evil-- 
the sense of a world fated to be perfect. 



* The treatment of two important topics, Composition and Language, 
is here necessarily brief. The teacher should also see the manuals 
for elementary teachers which are v^ritten expressly on these 
subjects. 
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A significant part of the Nebraska Curriculum Program is its provision 
for a wide variety of creative composition based directly upon literary 
study; the purpose of having children do creative composition is to get 
them to represent their own thoughts, their own fictions, and their own 
values in their own language, both oral and written# It is to give them 
a sense of the music of language, a sense that they can master that 
music. It is to give them a sense that they know forms of literature 
and can communicate through those forms. Children can learn to con- 
trol a wide variety of the grammatical and lexical resources of the 
language in their compositions and a wide variety of the symbolic and 
representational resources offered by the literary forms if they are 
offered a sequence of literary models and invited to do model writing 
based on the sequence. The models offered for student emulation may 
represent syntactic, rhetorical, or literary forms. 

It should be possible to display stories so as to give children a 
sense of their patterns and so as to allow children to create stories of 
their own which express their conceptions of the nature and meaning of 
things. It should be possible to allow children to make up narrative 
cycles around such patterns. It may be possible to give them visual 
models which show, for instance, the secure home, the monster, the 
rescue from the monster, and to ask them to compose stories concern- 
ing the visual models which are offered to them. Children at this level 
are perhaps more ready to handle fictional modes of communication 
than they are to handle direct modes of communication. This does not 
mean that their writing is second-hand writing. It means that they have 
mastered the conventions of communication of a literature which is 
properly theirs. 

Children should first see what the language can do at its best, 
and they should then be given an opportunity to try for the best that they 
ca a do; children should not be so constantly reminded of mistakes that 
they come to feel they do not know the language and cannot become 
native speakers in the fullest sense of the word. Instead they should be 
led to the difference between the oral and written language and realize 
that they must include certain signals in their written language which 
are not necessary in the spoken language. They should understand that 
the thought of any writing is important, important enough to require the 
signals which will make that thought accessible to others. If the red 
pencil is to be used at all, it is perhaps better used to mark passages 
in student writing which are especially good. When the teacher corrects 
what the student has done, she might well say to the student, I like 

this very much. Do you think that you might ? You have a good 

idea here. How can we make it clear?" etc. As a substitute for the 
correction of compositions, the teacher might have students get together 
in small groups, read their compositions to each other, and make 
suggestions. Finally, the teacher who reads the child's composition 
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to the class should never do so without the child's permission. If th. 
child is asked to read the composition before the class, he should be 
allowed time to prepare for the reading, so that he can read with poise 
and fluency. At the earlier levels where a child cannot write down his 
own compositions, the teacher may 'toish to serve as a scribe, taking 
down the stories and observations which the children make. The 
language which the child uses should be altered as little as possible; it 
does not help a child to compose if the teacher in part makes up his 
composition. 

To suggest that the punitive correction of a child's theme is not 
particularly efficacious is not to suggest that the teacher make no anal- 
ysis. She should analyze carefully the usage levels which the child 
exhibits, the syntactic patterns which he uses, the logical processes 
which he appears to be developing, the narrative patterns which pre- 
dominate in his stories. Such analysis should become, like the results 
of I. Q. tests and achievement tests, part of the teacher's background 
on a child. The analysis should permit the teacher to introduce the 
child to reading which will sharpen his sense of the possibilities of 
language in the areas where he is deficient or give him new insights 
into what he can do with narrative or expository prose. The analysis 
may give the teacher some understanding of the kinds of linguistic exer- 
cise which she should give to the children to give them a sense of the 
broad resources of the language. 

V. Language 

The materials for language study in the elementary school 
program consist of (1) a "language explorations" section in the part of 
each unit devoted to suggested procedures; (2) a separate resource 
packet, Language Explorations for Elementary Grades, containing a 
brief introduction to modern language study, a statement of the objec- 
tives of language study at each level, and a great number of linguistic 
games and activities useful in elementary school classrooms. 

The whole of the language program for the elementary school is 
directed toward a few rather clear-cut goals. It is directed: 

(1) toward displaying to children that English is primarily a 
word-order language, that the structure of English syntax 
is often of the utmost importance; 

(2) toward giving children an understanding of the sound 
(phonology) of the language, its music; 

(3) toward giving them an understanding of the language's 
historical dimensions (where our vocabulary came from, 
etc. ) and of the evolution of its spelling system, understand- 
ings so important not only to spelling, but to reading; and 
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(4) toward giving them an understanding of the extent to which 
punctuation is a written representation of the suprasegmen- 
tal features of spoken discourse. 

The taxonomic study of language, like the analytic study of 
literature, depends on logical skills which are not sufficiently fully 
developed in the elementary school child to make the formal study of 
linguistics feasible at this level. Yet the study of phonology, morphol- 
ogy, and syntax, as well as of the history of the language and its 
dialects, does have some place in the elementary school; it can serve 
first as a preparation for a later formal junior high school study of 
linguistics and second as a device for freeing students and teachers 
from prescriptive attitudes toward language, attitudes which are likely 
to inhibit their flexibility in handling syntax and vocabulary. Since the 
child ordinarily enters school with a full intuitive grasp of the sound, 
morphology, and syntactic repertory of the language, he may appropri- 
ately be exposed to a language and literature program which will con- 
form to and strengthen this grasp. Until the child has a good control of 
basic reading skills, the program must perforce be an oral one; even 
after the student controls the basic reading skills, however, a large 
part of the program may properly continue to be oral since such oral 
exposure to literature may quicken his ear to the "tunes" of language, 
sharpen his sense of syntax, and continue to widen his oral vocabulary. 

VI. Conclusion 

The elementary units do not make heavy demands on the overt 
analytical capacities of students: The stories exemplify important 

principles of literary form, and teach them without much suggestion that 
the student talk about the underlying formal principles. At the primary 
level, it may be both easier and more profitable for the student to per- 
ceive the principle by encountering the work than by talking about it. 
Intellectualizing which is prematurely forced upon students may degener- 
ate into mere manipulation of jargon . Similarly, the generalizations 
describing the structure of our language, or the generalizations des- 
cribing the structures of discourses can probably be embodied in 
explorations and activities appropriate to elementary children long be- 
fore the children are able to discuss or write about them. 

Although these ideas should not be discussed or written about in 
the elementary classroom, they can be taught to some level of the 
students' understanding, and taught in such a way that secondary school 
teachers can build on them. The elementary school teacher need not, 
indeed should not, lecture about the concept of the hero predominant in 
Ancient Greece; she should realize that an imaginative teaching of the 
story of the girl who goes out to meet the wolf may prepare students 
for a more perceptive reading of the story of the hero who goes out to 
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meet the dragon. While the two stories do not "mean" the same thing 
or belong to the saxne genre, they do, in part, share something of the 
same form; thus a student who has been introduced sensibly, step by 
step, to elementary school stories in which a central character goes 
away alone from his home or his homeland to face its enemies will be 
better prepared to handle the communication of this particular narra- 
tive convention in more sophisticated Greek literature. Again, the 
child who has been allowed to create an oral- aural "literary culture" 
in his own primary classroom probably is likely better to understand 
how such cultures work when he studies the Odyssey or Beowulf. 

One may say that the literature program moves from the world of 
children's literature in two directions: first, in the direction of heroic 
and mythical literature; and, second, in the direction of realistic litera- 
ture. The less fully developed characters of children's literature are 
replaced by the subtle and carefully analyzed characters of the realistic 
novel. The fairy tale which ends, "and so they lived happily ever after" 
is replaced by the comedy; the adventure story, by the epic; the simple 
fable by such satiric fables as Animal Farm and G ulliver ' s Travels . 
Huckleberry F inn follows Tom Sawyer ; The Tale of Two Cities follows 
Children of the Covered Wagon ; the Biography of Sa muel Johnson fol- 
lows Willa . 

In the area of linguistics, the linguistic explorations of the 
elementary school are replaced by the systematic study of the language 
proposed for the junior high school. In the area of composition, the 
creative compositions of the primary school are replaced by the more 
analytic compositions of the secondary school. The child who in the 
elementary school has explored the phonemic alphabet, syntactic mani- 
pulations, or compounding is likely better to comprehend these subjects 
when he encounters a formal study of them in the junior high school or 
high school. A child who has been asked consistently to make infer- 
ences and discover analogies is likely to comprehend better the nature 
of induction and the logical implications of analogies when he encounters 
these subjects, say, in the senior high school. The boy who has had to 
write for a particular audience, who has had to choose appropriate 
fictional or rhetorical forms for them, a diction, a "logic, " a set of 
sentence patterns, and a rhetorical organization which is most likely to 
persuade that audience, may better understand the formal structure of 
the rhetorical discipline when he meets it in the senior high school. 

As a student turns from the wide-eyed child to the gawky adolescent, 
the academic demands which are placed upon him are heavier and more com- 
plex. He is asked to be a man intellectually. He is likely to be a better man 
in this sense if he has known, asachild, the best literature which he can 
know at that level, if he knows a description of the language which is simple 
but accurate. Such is the belief, however naive, which underlies the 
structure of the elementary school program. 
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This manual of Language Explorations must run the risks in- 
volved in addressing two divergent audiences at once: it is partly for 
students and partly for teachers. First of all, it is an introduction to 
modern language theory designed for the elementary school teacher. 

As such it can serve for the initial training of the elementary teacher-- 
an introduction to more sophisticated books on modern linguistic 
theory. It should be understood that this book gives a very simplified 
representation of modern language analysis. Consequently, no teacher 
who is seriously interested in understanding the English language or 
the language of children should stop with this book. 

The second purpose of the book is to provide a sample of the way 
in which modern language analysis may be made the basis of language 
explorations appropriate to elementary school children. These explor- 
ations are not terribly sophisticated or complicated: in many cases, 
they depend more on the child's intuitions about language than upon 
any careful structural analysis. The procedure which has informed 
the creation of the language analysis sections is the procedure of offer- 
ing children a series of carefully selected language samples which 
displ’ay a certain structure- -allowing them to discover the structure 
and formulate for themselves a picture of how the structure works. 

The function of such analysis is not to make children linguists but to 
make them aware of the unique character of and unique possibilities 
implicit in our language--to give them some tools for expanding their 
repertory of linguistic 1 * 6 sources or for using consciously and. in 
composition the repertory they already command. The exercises are 
divided into* two groups: exercises which are induced in the literature 
packets in the elementary program and exercises which stand by them- 
selves. Both kinds of exercises use a minimum of technical linguistic 
terminology; teachers must determine the appropriateness of such 
terminology, according to the level and ability of their students. 

The chapters and exercises prepare for the secondary program 
which will have the structure outlined below in its revised state. (In 
Grades 11 and 12 the three areas are studied in relation to literature 



and composition, ) 






Grade 


Phonology 


Morphology and Syntax 


Dialect and History 


7 


Spelling 


Form Classes and 
Morphology 




8 


Phonemic s, 
Spelling 


Syntax 


History 


9 


Intonation 


Syntax and Rhetoric 


Dialects 


10 


Prosody 


Syntax and Rhetoric 
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The plan endeavors to move students through what has come to be 
called a ‘'spiral" curriculum. That there is a logical relationship 
between the chapter topics of this book and the three areas of secon- 
dary school study should become clear as the book is read. 
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Glossary: 1 This glossary will serve to introduce the reader to some 

of die main topics of the book. 

LINGUISTICS. The study of human speech: the units, nature, struc- 
ture, and modifications of language, languages, or a language 
including especially such factors as phonetics, phonology, 
morphology, accent, syntax, semantics, general or philosophi- 
cal grammar, and the relation between writing and speech. 

PHONOLOGY. The science of speech sounds, including especially 
the history and theory of sound changes in a single language or 
in two or more related languages considered together for com- 
parative purposes. 

MORPHOLOGY. A study and description of word- formation in a lan- 
guage including inflection, derivation, and compounding. 

SYNTAX. Sentence structure: the arrangement of word forms to 
show their mutual relations in che sentence. 

SEMANTICS, The historical and psychological study and the classifi- 
cation of changes in the signification of words or forms viewed 
as factors in linguistic development and including such pheno- 
mena as specialization and expansion of meaning, meliorative 
and pejorative tendencies, metaphor, and adaptation. 

PHONEMICS. A branch of linguistic analysis that consists of the 

study of phonemes and often includes a study of their allophones. 

PHONETICS, The study and systematic classification of the sounds 
made in spoken utterance as they are produced by the organs of 
speech and as they register on the ear and on instruments. 

PHONICS. A method of teaching beginners to read and pronounce 

words by- learning the phonetic value of letters and letter groups. 

PHONEME. The smallest unit of speech that distinguishes one utter- 
ance from another in all of the variations that it displays in the 
speech of a single person or particular dialect as the result of 
modifying influences. 



*The definitions are, in most cases, taken from Webster's Third New 
International Dictionary (Springfield, Mass. : G, & C. Merriam Com- 
pany, 1961). 
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PHONETIC ALPHABET, A set of symbols used for phonetic transcrip- 
tion, 

MORPHEME, A meaningful linguistic unit containing no smaller mean- 
ingful parts; either a "free form" (as pin, child, load, pray) 
or a "bound form" (as the -_s of pins , the -hood of childhood , 
and u> and -er of unloaded and the -ed of prayed ). 

GRAPHEME, The sum of all written letters and letter combinations 
that represent one phoneme, 

SEGMENTAL PHONEMES, One of the phonemes of a language (as /k, 
a, t/ in cat, tack, act) that can be assigned to a relative 
sequential order of minimal segments, 

SUPRASEGMENTAL PHONEMES, One of the phonemes of a language 
(as pitch, stress, juncture, nasalisation, voice or voice- 
lessness in clusters) that occur simultaneously with a 
succession of segmental phonemes, 

MINIMAL PAIRS, Two spoken- language items that are identical in all 
constituents except one (as /ded : daed/) and that are often 
used in demonstrating the phonemicness of the differing 
constitutents, 

INFLECTIONAL FORM, A morpheme added to a word which changes 
the base word’s grammatical meaning without changing its 
part of speech classification; e, g, the plural -s, the past 
-ed . 

DERIVATIONAL FORM, A morpheme added to a word which changes 
the part of speech classification of the base word; e, g, -ly 
which changes an adjective to an adverb, 

DETERMINER, A word belonging to a group of limiting noun modifiers 
that in English consists of a, an, any , each , ei ther, every, 
neither, no, one, some, the, "that, those, this, these, what, 
whatever , which , whichever; possessive adjectives, as my; 
and possessive-case forms, as Joe’s . A word of this group 
is characterized by occurrence before descriptive adjec- 
tives modifying the same noun (as that in "that big yellow 
house" or his in "his new car"), 

TRANSFORMATION, A change in a phrase or sentence pattern which 
alters vocabulary items or grammatical structures while 
keeping the same (or as nearly as possible the same) total 
meaning. 

EXPANSION, The addition of optional elements to a basic phrase or 

sentence pattern; e. g. the very amiable old man is an ex- 
pansion of tinman, ‘ 



INTONATION PATTERN. A unit of speech melody in a language or 
dialect that contributes to the total meaning of an utter- 
ance. 



DIALECT. A variety of language that is used by one group of per- 
sons and has features of vocabulary, grammar, or pro- 
nunciation distinguishing it from varieties used by other 
groups. 

UTTERANCE. A continuous stretch of speech activity, especially 
when regarded as grammatically independent of preced- 
ing and following stretches whether by the same or 
another speaker. 

STYLISTICS. The study of optional' variations in the sounds, forms, 
or vocabulary of a language as characteristic of different 
users of the language, different situations of use, or 
different literary types. 

LEVELS OF USAGE. Varieties of style which are correlated with 

the social level of the speaker or writer and the situation 
in which he speaks or writes. English is commonly said 
to have formal , colloquial, and vulgar usage. 

LEVELS OF MEANING. Variations in signification and connotation 
which can be found in a single phrase or sentence, usu- 
ally at different levels of grammatical structure. When 
it is difficult to disentangle the levels, the utterance is 
said to be ambiguous . 



